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"Citizenship and Suffrage, " "Political Parties," "The President," "Con- 
gress, " "National Administration, " etc., the discussion closing with "A Review 
of Government Progress." The essential difference between this book and 
many others in the same field is the copious treatment of the more general 
topics. The method of treatment may be illustrated by a quotation from the 
chapter on "State Welfare and Administration." 

The work of the states in the promotion of the public welfare may be described 
under nine heads: (1) education, (2) vocational training, (3) public health, (4) chari- 
ties and correction, (5) business protection and regulation, (6) labor conditions, (7) 
military and police, (8) public property and the conservation of natural resources, 
and (0) taxation and finance [pp. 233-34]. 

Nineteen pages are then devoted to separate discussions of each division. 

As a book giving a broad and general survey of some of the more important 
factors of American government, it may well be commended. As a book 
supplying the needs of the "average" American, it can hardly be said to suffice. 
It seems that before the needs of the good citizen can be met, the specific 
qualities and needs of the good citizen should first be more specifically defined. 

James Vaughn 

Value of Latin and Greek. — The controversy between those in favor of the 
study of the classical languages and those opposed to such study is an old one. 
For more than a hundred years this topic has been debated, each side trying 
to bring some new evidence to bear in its favor. Attention to this subject 
has been stimulated recently by an investigation of the General Education 
Board, which is attempting to find the definite aims and objectives for the 
teaching of high-school Latin. For this reason there will be considerable 
interest in a new volume 1 which is presented with the following aims in view: 

[The book] endeavors to bring together the best that has been written on both 
sides of the old controversy over the value of the study of Latin and Greek languages, 
to give biographical references to a wider field of the best literature on the question, 
and to include debators' briefs in which the whole argument on each side is presented 
in skeleton form [p. vij. 

The author has undertaken to eliminate the bitterness and slurs which 
have too often accompanied these discussions, giving as far as possible all of 
the facts and best opinions on both sides of the question. 

Both affirmative and negative briefs are given for the question, "Resolved, 
that a wise choice of studies in high school or college would include Latin 
(and Greek)." Complete bibliographies are followed by an introduction in 
which Mr. Beman shows that in American public high schools the percentage 
of pupils studying Latin has changed from 34 per cent in 1890 to 50 per cent 
in 1900 and back to 37 per cent in 1915. The figures for Greek are 3 per cent 
of the total number of pupils in 1800 and .29 per cent in 1915. 

'Lamar T. Beman, Selected Articles on the Study of Latin and Greek. "The 
Handbook Series." New York: H. W. Wilson Co., 1921. Pp. li+237. 
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The affirmative discussion contains articles by such men as Shorey, Bryce, 
Cole, and Perkins. These discussions are followed by many brief excerpts from 
the literature favoring cultural training; the same general plan is observed in 
the negative discussion, where Snedden, Flexner, Bain, Hall, Starch, and others 
are quoted at length. In the report of the study by Mr. Starch objective 
evidence is given to show that the scholastic records of students in the uni- 
versity who enter with Latin are only to a slight and negligible extent better 
than those made by students with modern language training. 

The book is carefully planned and will prove valuable to those interested 
in studying this topic from an unbiased viewpoint. 

Shirley Hamrin 

School subjects and the learning process. — Effective direction of the work 
of pupils in learning from school textbooks implies a definite understanding 
on the part of the teacher of the types of mental activity required of pupils 
in the preparation of different lesson assignments. A study 1 has been made 
to determine the opinions of teachers with reference to the major types of 
textbook study required of pupils in eleven of the subjects of the seventh 
and eighth grades and the high school. 

The statements of the teachers were secured by means of a questionnaire, 
the report being based upon 317 answers. Answers to questions were requested 
of teachers for only the subjects they were then teaching or had taught. To 
provide a uniform basis upon which the teachers might state the types of 
learning their assignments required, a list of twelve types was submitted with 
the questionnaire. These types of learning were based upon an analysis of 
the learning process in terms of direct or specific outcomes of textbook study 
and were limited to those which are evidently required in study in which read- 
ing is the central activity. The list includes comprehension of material read 
plus memorization, the preparation of a summary of the central ideas of the 
assignment, the preparation of a comprehensive outline, obtaining information 
for the purpose of solving problems, extension of the range of information, 
discovery of collateral or illustrative material, enlargement of vocabulary, 
an understanding of statements or principles, comprehension of the conditions 
of a problem, discovery of new or supplementary problems, drawing valid 
conclusions from data or statements, and following directions with accuracy 
and speed. 

In general, the replies received may be taken to represent present practice 
so far as the subjects covered by the study are concerned. The author presents 
certain tentative conclusions based upon his interpretations of the results of 
the inquiry. It is noted that the teachers had some difficulty in defining major 
types of study, some regarding all those suggested as of major importance, 

1 Walter S. Monroe, Types of Learning Required of Pupils in the Seventh and 
Eighth Grades and in the High School. Bureau of Educational Research Bulletin, 
No. 7. Urbana, Illinois: University of Illinois, 1921. Pp. 16. 



